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BJ3QAR ALLAN POE.
This was the beginning of the long suspense of years, with their racking alternations of hope and despair, which Foe called his worst misfortune.
But the subtle influence which preserves a poet's heart from the wounds of life touched him, and raised the transitory elements of his common story and transformed them, and made them a part of the world's tradition of love and loss.     In "Eleo-nora," which was published in the "Gift" for 1812, his absorbing sorrow turned thought and affliction to favor and to prettiness.    In this alone of all his tales is there any sign of the warmth, the vital sense of human love.  The myth — for such it is — is pictorial, like a medieval legend: the child-lovers ave set in one of those preternatural landscapes which his genius built in the void; bat on this sequestered Paradise there fell no shadow savo that of loveliness curtaining in innocent peace, behind thick  forests  and innumerable flowers, the ' Valley of the Many-Colored Grass, through which the Eiver of Silence flowed iioiaolessly, and watered the slender, white-barked trees that leaned toward the light, and mirrored the scented lawns besprinkled with lilies and a thousand bright blossoms. Here love came to the boy and girl, beneath the 1  fantastic trees suddenly bursting into bloom with bright star-shaped flowers, and they wander, like a new.Aucasain and Nicolette, along the river that now murmurs musically, and  over  the  ruby-red asphodels that spring up ten by ten in the place, xcv.
